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NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 

MARCH, 1918 
WANTED: A LEADER 



CAN PACIFISTS WIN HE WAR? 



A PLEA TO THE PRESIDENT 

BY THE EDITOR 



Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots? — Jeremiah 13: 23. 

Or, as we Americans might now fitly and with no little 
dread in our hearts inquire, Can ingrained Pacifists wage 
war successfully? Is it within the range of their tranquil 
and philosophical natures to fetch into ruthless action the 
requisite fighting spirit and indomitable soul? Does human 
psychology constitute an insuperable barrier ? Can the stem 
necessities of the moment crush out of being the cheery opti- 
mism of a lifetime? These are the most vital questions which 
uow confront us as a Nation — questions which must be 
answered soon and cannot be answered too soon if we would 
avert appalling cost to a certainty and irretrievable disaster 
as a possibility. 

The military situation abroad is not hopeless. It is by 
no means probable that Hindenburg " will be in Paris " on 
April fool's day. Even though he should make good his 
boast, he will not have won the war; he will only have com- 
pelled a truce or prolonged the struggle, with increasing 
slaughter. But whatever may happen in the immediate 
future, we cannot ignore the bitter truth that it is the enemy 
and the enemy alone, whose next move is awaited, — awaited 
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with confidence, to be sure, but with confidence tinged with 
trepidation. Nobody is wondering what the Allies have in 
contemplation ; everybody knows ; it is neither more nor less 
than to strive desperately to hold the long, thin line from 
Flanders to Switzerland and the hazardous position in north- 
ern Italy. The programme is purely defensive, promising 
little gain and leading nowhere. Presumably the Allies are 
waiting, in simple hope and mild expectancy, to hurl back 
an advancing horde with such vigor and destructive force 
as to convince him of the futility of further assaults; that 
is all. 

Assuming, as we trust in God we may with assured- 
ness, effective resistance, what then? A great drive in re- 
turn by the weakened Allied forces? Not at all. Failure 
of the augmented and reinvigorated German army to " break 
through " would serve only to show the utter hopelessness 
of a like attempt by the French and British against vastly 
stronger fortified intrenchments. Indeed, if specific evidence 
of this fact be required, it can be found in the ghastly fail- 
ure — far more ghastly than this country ever imagined — of 
Byng's highly lauded battle before Cambrai. 

We are assured by the foremost living military expert 
in the United States and we do believe that " it has been 
overwhelmingly demonstrated that no frontal attack by 
either side against the intrenched lines of the other can break 
through; nor can this long intrenched line be turned, since 
the neutral country of Switzerland is at one end and the 
neutral country of Holland is at the other; the result is a 
military stalemate." For this very reason, but for the posi- 
tive certainty of our exceptionally versed Secretary of War, 
one might be disposed to doubt the reality of the enemy's 
widely advertised intention to pitch its mighty assault upon 
a strongly defended position, while another infinitely weaker 
is scarcely less available for attack. 

But it is not the enemy, whose ways are his own, who 
most concerns us. It is the Allies. And, so far as the world 
is informed, the Allies have no plans. Their Supreme War 
Council was summoned into being with a flourish of trum- 
pets but quickly ended its first session with the sapient 
announcement that " unity of action " had been agreed upon. 
The United States was not represented officially, but 
Colonel Edward M. House attended as a personal friend of 
the President and subsequently published a memorandum to 
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the effect in general that England and France were pledged 
to cooperate with this country in transporting troops and 
supplies across the Atlantic. There seems to have been con- 
siderable talk about winning the war but none as to how 
it might be won. In fact, the entire list of distinguished 
statesmen and commanding generals present did not contain 
the name of a single strategist of note. The second session 
was quite brief and produced only an expression of opinion 
that the so-called peace proposals of the Chancellors of 
Germany and Austria were unworthy of consideration. 

Whether America shall be represented adequately or 
at all in future conferences is yet to be determined by the 
President. Why she should not be or has not been while 
her all is staked upon the outcome of the great event cannot 
even be surmised, except upon the almost incredible assump- 
tion of deliberate evasion of responsibility such as charac- 
terized the Administration's policy of unpreparedness, for 
which our Pacifist Secretary of War fervently thanked 
God — " I delight in the fact," were his words — even after 
we had been drawn into the conflict. 

There was no misapprehension of the situation on the 
part of Mr. Baker. Speaking in Richmond on December 
5, 1917, he said plainly: 

From the moment the Lusitania was sent to a watery grave by the 
hand of the assassin, the United States had only two choices. The 
United States could have crawled on its knees to the Hohenzollerns, 
crying out that their frightfulness and military efficiency were too 
great, that we submit and become their vassals, or as an alternative we 
could fight. We chose to fight. 

The Lusitania was sunk on May 7, 1915. Two months 
later the Field Secretary of the National Security League 
reported that Mr. Baker, who was then Mayor of Cleveland, 
" refused absolutely to cooperate with the League because he 
said he was a pacifist and opposed to the agitation for pre- 
paredness," in point of fact, " of all the Mayors I interviewed 
Mr. Baker was the most pronounced opponent of prepared- 
ness." Clearly, at that time, with full understanding, he 
preferred that his country should become a vassal of the 
Hohenzollerns rather than fight. Not only, moreover, did 
he revel in the part of a craven, but he disdained to equip the 
nation for acceptance of the only alternative open to a brave 
and self-respecting people. 

" Scorning," he declared in New York on December 28, 
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1917, " to be armed to the teeth in times of peace, ready to 
leap at any one in her path, this nation has shown that in 
time of war a peace-loving, progress-making people, when 
the time came had but to touch the magnet of its spirit to 
defend itself." 

Unctuous satisfaction with the results of his own ignorant 
and inefficient direction, soon to be revealed with startling 
force by the Senate's investigation — truly a replica, faint, but 
clear, of his beloved Bryan's vision of a million hayseeds leap- 
ing to the rusty shotguns of their grandfathers! A gentle 
egotist commissioned as the vice regent of Mars. Pacifism 
twirling its thumbs while hellish Mars was wrecking the uni- 
verse. Murder, rapine and sudden death, horror piled upon 
horror, the world feverishly burnishing its armor while a 
lamb-like little gentleman, serene in his certitude of the tri- 
umph of morality, sat like a monk in his cell, unvexed by 
gross passions, rubricating the golden rule ! A man with no 
experience in big business — that once derided term of in- 
famy — suddenly put in charge of the greatest business 
establishment in America! 

We may admire the President for that consistency which 
refuses to acknowledge a mistake and we should concede 
much to a laudable endeavor to live down a reputation for 
restricted gratefulness of spirit; but this is a time of war, 
grim and deadly, when the whole truth must be spoken with- 
out mincing of words and with scant heed to personal feelings. 

We say bluntly, then, that, while the Secretary of War 
must necessarily be held to account for the wretched blunder- 
ing and the fatal negligence of his department, it is not Mr. 
Baker who is responsible for Mr. Baker; it is the President 
himself who must answer to the people for the perpetuation 
of a concededly second-class Cabinet in the day of the nation's 
gravest peril — a performance for which, strive as we may 
earnestly and considerately, we can find little excuse. When 
Mr. Wilson dipped his hands into the dusky Democratic 
grab-bag and drew out the names of those who constituted his 
original Cabinet, he took chances necessarily, and, all things 
considered, he did not so badly. There have been stronger 
Cabinets, many of them, and weaker, a few. Taken as a 
whole, the group of politicians picked to serve as head clerks 
to their master was about as good as the Democratic party 
could produce; and it is but fair to say that their respective 
capacities and incapacities during the first term balanced 
fairly well, unless, of course, there be allotted to them a share 
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in the great crime of unpreparedness. In any case, the 
President should not be held too sharply to account for the 
consequences of his enforced groping for satisfactory aids. 

But when Mr. Wilson was inaugurated a second time the 
situation was wholly changed. He knew then the calibre of 
his secretaries, collectively and individually; he had wintered 
and summered with them; their points of strength and of 
weakness were patent to his discerning mind. That they 
suited and served sufficiently well his purposes in a time of 
peace we can readily understand. But when Mr. Wilson 
took his second oath of office war was certain. Germany had 
made impossible the continuance of neutral relations; the 
Ambassadors had been recalled; there was no escape for a 
self-respecting nation upon any conceivable grounds ; and the 
inevitable happened precisely one month later, when the 
President appeared before the Congress and asked that the 
existence of " a state of war" with Germany be heralded to 
the world. 

Nothing could have been more plain or more certain that 
March 4, 1917, was the day upon which a new Cabinet, de- 
signed primarily to conduct effective warfare upon the most 
powerful military nation in the world, should have been pro- 
claimed. It was, moreover, the natural, fitting and tra- 
ditional time. Precisely as Mr. Wilson's term of office had 
expired and he was required to take a new oath, so had the 
terms of the members of his Cabinet expired, and the names 
of their successors should have been sent to the Senate for 
confirmation, as provided by the Constitution. The circum- 
stance that no changes were to be made did not alter the case. 
The plain intent of our fundamental law is that Cabinet offi- 
cers shall be confirmed by the Senate existing at the time of 
their nomination, since the Senate itself, although a continu- 
ing body, undergoes material change in personnel during 
every four years. Beginning with George Washington, 
every reelected President without exception observed this re- 
quirement and submitted his appointments accordingly. In 
many instances there were changes, in sOme there was none; 
it made no difference ; the spirit and design of the law were 
heeded scrupulously, and the example set by Washington 
became the usage of the country. 

President Wilson violated both the intent of the law and 
the custom. He sent no nominations to the Senate, and none 
of the secretaries has been confirmed in office by the existing 
body. Even the Postmaster General, whose term is re- 
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stricted explicitly by statute to thirty days after four years 
of service, was continued without reappointment, and exer- 
cised full authority without warrant of any kind whatsoever 
for nearly seven months, till a few weeks ago, when the 
blunder was discovered and admitted, and he was renamed. 
Whether the other members of the Cabinet are now or have 
been for nearly a year de jure officials of the Government is 
perhaps a question, in view of the various statutes, but the 
best legal minds we have been able to consult concur in the 
judgment that they are serving in purely de facto capacities. 

We note this peculiar state of affairs in passing only. The 
point we would make is that the President deliberately dis- 
regarded established usage and probably violated technical 
law at a time when, without injuring the amour propre of any 
one of his pacifist associates, he might have constructed a real 
War Cabinet of big minds and fighting souls. It is to this 
lack of vision, accentuated by either excessive obduracy or 
wilful evasiveness, that the pitiable plight of the half -armed 
forces of this mighty nation, at the beginning of the second 
year of our war, must in no small degree be attributed. 

It is not " the system," so politely and considerately con- 
demned by cautious Senators, that is at fault. It is the men 
who have proved incapable of applying existing methods on a 
large scale. The army system may not have been the best; 
quite likely it was not ; but it was a system, a working system ; 
and there is little reason to doubt that if the established divi- 
sions, bureaus and branches had been kept intact, expanded 
and strengthened by the injection of new blood and fresh 
vigor and supplemented by expert business experience instead 
of being supplemented by a crazy quilt of meddlesome mud- 
dling, the whole machinery would now be running as 
smoothly as that of the navy, whose unchanged " system " 
has been adapted readily by Admirals Taylor, McGowan, 
Earle and Palmer to enlarged and highly effective service. 
While it makes the heart sick to hear that the keel of the first 
new destroyer is yet to be laid, there is this at least to be said 
of Secretary Daniels: that he was shrewd enough to step 
aside when actual fighting began and give the trained profes- 
sionals their heads. 

Mr. Baker, on the other hand, fussed and fiddled, making 
one superannuated General Chief of Staff for a few weeks 
and then another, only to supplant him in turn by successive 
" acting chiefs," until now, at last, after a lapse of a full year, 
a real soldier in his prime is coming home to attempt a re- 
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organization which should have been begun and ended long 
ago. So it is that we are still commencing to prepare to get 
ready to " speed up " to go to war. 

But that is not the worst of it. Trying as these unneces- 
sary delays have been, and are likely to continue to be, they 
are far less apt to prove fatal than a false point of view. 
There it is that we are weak, weak as dishwater. Invariably, 
in their innumerable speeches, both the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy blandly assume that the war is 
already won, and they ramble fatuously along about how ten- 
derly we must regard our enemies, so soon to become our 
friends, and by our contrasting example point out to them in 
delicate and unoffending fashion the error of their ways. It 
is " the new world to come " fulfilment of the flabby " ideals " 
of Bryanism, and the " heroic tasks " to be done " after the 
treaty of peace has been signed," that engrosses the minds of 
these, our kindly warriors. As to the outcome of the war 
itself Mr. Baker continues, " it would be irreligious to 
doubt," and forthwith, to the disgust of General Crowder 
and without consultation with the energetic Provost Marshal, 
he sends to Congress a bill releasing from service all men who 
have reached the age of thirty-one since they were called, and 
in common with the President, declares his opposition to uni- 
versal military training. And the Secretary does not stand 
alone. The President himself writes to the farmers that 
" the culminating crisis of the struggle has come, the achieve- 
ments of this year on the one side or the other must deter- 
mine the issue." 

If so, God help us! Consider what the achievements 
" on the one side or the other " have been since the above 
words were written on January 30 : On the part of the Allies, 
successful defense — always defense — of the Italian position 
on the Piave; on the part of the Central Powers, a negotiated 
peace opening up for their use the rich mines and vast wheat 
fields of Ukrainia, demobilization of the Russian army, re- 
leasing for service elsewhere one hundred and forty-seven 
divisions of German soldiers on the Eastern front and 1,500,- 
000 trained men hitherto held as prisoners, and, finally, as we 
write, a strong probability of the capitulation of Roumania, 
with her great oil and grain production, to say nothing of the 
disquieting rumors that Holland, against her will, is being 
driven by our embargo upon the necessaries of life into the 
arms of the enemy. 

What wonder that, by strange coincidence, on the very 
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day when the President was holding forth the olive branch to 
Austria, the Kaiser was shouting defiantly in Hamburg, 
" We want peace and shall seek it, but the victory of German 
arms must first be recognized 1" and that Ambassador Gerard, 
who has yet to be consulted, except perfunctorily upon his 
arrival, by his own Government, was saying, " There is no 
chance of starving Germany, and there is no chance of win- 
ning through a revolution in that country; Germany can feed 
all except her old people, whom she leaves to die; before they 
would starve themselves they would starve 10,000,000 Poles, 
5,000,000 Frenchmen, 2,000,000 Belgians and 2,000,000 
prisoners of war; the only peace she would adhere to would 
be a peace that really gave her victory!" 

This is not pessimism ; it is the stark, naked truth, in the 
face of which we are making actual preparations for hardly 
more than a year of conflict and are hoping against hope, like 
true pacifists obsessed with optimism and given to opportun- 
ism, for the working of a miracle through moral suasion and 
suave diplomacy. " It means peace within a year," said 
Representative Flood, of the President's speech ; " a drive for 
peace," interpreted Mr. Mann; " a hint that peace is nearer 
than any of us dream," said Mr. Pou; "a conclusion that 
peace is very near," echoed Mr. Slayden; " his goal is peace 
and he is driving to it," added Mr. Garrett; " it brings us near 
an honorable peace," thought Mr. Sims ; " a step in the direc- 
tion of peace," remarked Senator McKellar; " a modification 
of the President's war aims address" bluntly declared Sena- 
tor Johnson. 

Peace — peace " without victory " for us, peace with vic- 
tory for the Huns ! Is that what it all portends ? 

We cannot, we will not believe it. Black as the outlook 
is and black as we should frankly recognize it to be, ultimate 
triumph is as certain as that there is a God in Heaven if we 
will but clear our vision and press on and on, be it for one 
year or for ten. What the mighty forces of civilization need 
and all they need is a leader. Our war-worn but indomitable 
Allies know this and admit it; and they recognize the man 
— Woodrow Wilson, whom above all others they would pre- 
fer to have in person at the head of the great council, and 
whom, even as merely but suitably represented, they stand 
ready and glad to heed and to follow. But the President 
himself holds back; he keeps aloof as a " co-belligerent;" he 
outlines programmes without consultation with accredited 
representatives of the associate nations; he consults only one 
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elderly and amiable, though estimable, gentleman; he is sur- 
rounded and supported almost exclusively by professional 
pacifists; he addresses the Congress, the country and the 
world, not as the leader of God's children, fighting, bleeding 
and dying by the million in the great cause of human freedom, 
but as a judge between all nations, powers of darkness and 
evil no less than peoples of light and good. 

This cannot go on. We must win. Our Allies are drift- 
ing, drifting from lack of direction, aggression and inspira- 
tion, which Woodrow Wilson alone can give. We beseech 
him to sever the bonds which now hold him fast, to delegate 
to others, better trained for the purpose than himself, the 
work of organizations and reorganizations, to slough off the 
infinitely distracting details of management, to charge re- 
sponsible political leaders with the shaping of domestic legis- 
lation and the execution of the laws, to rid himself of pander- 
ing, palavering Pacifists, to call to his aid and counsel the 
fighting souls of America; in a word, to take a fresh perspec- 
tive and then apply the full power of that remarkable 
intellectual force and indomitable will which have constituted 
him the natural, inevitable and universally recognized spokes- 
man of civilization and leader of the world in the greatest 
crisis the world has ever known. 

God grant that he, this son of Destiny, may see the light 
and fail not! 

COORDINATION AT THE TOP 

Why not coordinate the President and Congress? 
Since, like " that blessed word, Mesopotamia," coordination 
is to be the magic talisman of victory, why not apply it at 
the top as well as at the bottom, or half way down? 

The question is suggested by the recent manifestations 
of friction, to employ no harsher term, between the Execu- 
tive and Legislative branches of the Government, and par- 
ticularly between the War Department and the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. We have faith to believe 
that this friction will be abated, and that ultimately, per- 
haps, good may follow it. But just because overruling 
Providence brings good out of evil, the evil remains no less 
evil still. We are told that the controversy has delayed 
some of the most urgent war operations of the Government, 
which might have been nothing short of disastrous. It was 
assuredly not edifying to have the President of the United 
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States calling one of the foremost members of the Senate 
constructively a liar and a traitor; for that, translated into 
Our Colonel's " shorter and uglier " words, is what his re- 
tort upon Mr. Chamberlain was equivalent to. Nor can 
we think that the moral effect of the incident, upon our own 
citizenship at large and upon the observing world, was 
favorable, of having democracy, in the midst of a great war 
for its vindication and confirmation, thus rent with dissen- 
sions and at loggerheads with itself. Surely now is the time 
of all times in human history for a democratic government 
to display harmony and efficiency instead of bickering and 
helplessness. 

This regrettable state of affairs is, we are compelled to 
believe, chiefly to be charged to two sources ; neither of them, 
however, intentionally mischievous. One of them was, the 
President's persistence in a policy, or in the practice of a 
theory, which was enunciated by him long ago, before his 
accession to the Presidency, and to which he has long been 
known to be passionately attached, but which has never been 
regarded with any considerable degree of popular favor. 
The other was, somewhat paradoxically, the President's 
abandonment and repudiation of a policy to which in his 
earlier career he expressed the strongest possible attachment, 
and which the public unquestionably approves and indeed 
demands. 

If only he had done precisely the opposite, and had 
abandoned the policy to which he has clung, and had main- 
tained that which he has repudiated! 

The first of these policies was correctly referred to by 
Senator Hitchcock when he said that " The President be- 
longs to the school of political philosophers who adhere to 
the belief that all important legislation should originate with 
and be proposed by the Executive to the Legislative body." 
That is, we believe, exactly true, according not only to Mr. 
Wilson's present practice but also to his former very delib- 
erate and thoughtful utterances. Years ago he described 
the Presidential chair as having originally been — by impli- 
cation, having been intended by the framers of the Consti- 
tution to be — " the true centre of the Federal structure, 
the real Throne of Administration, and the frequent source 
of politics." In these later years, however, it " has fallen 
from its first estate of dignity, because its power has 
waned " ; and he explained, in what seemed unmistakably 
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to be a tone of regret and reproof, that " its power has waned 
because the power of Congress has become predominant." 
Again translated into the brief, terse phrases of the Man 
in the Street, the President used to be and ought to be the 
ruler of the nation, but his place has now been usurped by 
Congress. 

From what the President received that impression of the 
original estate of the Presidency, we cannot venture to sug- 
gest. Certainly we do not find in the records of the early 
Presidents and their administrations any warrant for it. 
We do not think that Washington or John Adams or Jef- 
ferson sought to exalt himself above the representatives of 
the people. Neither do we find authority for it in the Con- 
stitution, the very first words of which, following the 
Preamble, are : " All legislative powers herein granted shall 
be vested in a Congress of the United States." It is true 
that the British system affords an example of the initiation 
of legislation by the executive administration, but that is 
manifestly inapplicable to this country, because of the radi- 
cal difference between a Ministry responsible to the Legis- 
lature and dependent upon it for tenure of office, and a 
President and Cabinet not thus responsible and not thus 
dependent. 

We are quite in accord with Senator Hitchcock in think- 
ing that the enforcement of the President's views upon 
Congress has generally had good results. But we are equally 
in accord with his addendum, that to this rule there must 
now and then be exception; and we cannot help thinking 
that an exception or two must be made in these recent cases. 
We have been informed, without contradiction, that the 
President did not wish a committee of the Senate to report 
to that body a bill for the creation of a War Cabinet, and 
that he objected to any discussion of the subject in the Sen- 
ate. Now it may be that the bill as originally proposed 
was in some respects inadvisable and even improper. We 
rather think that it was. But those were faults to be cor- 
rected through discussion and conference. It is simply 
impossible to admit for a moment the proposition that the 
President is qualified to dictate to Congress what legislation 
it shall and shall not propose, and what subjects it shall and 
shall not discuss, and any attempt at or inclination toward 
the exercise of such dictation is inevitably calculated to pro- 
duce precisely such friction as that which we have all been 
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deploring. The Presidential chair is not and never was 
meant to be a " throne " of any kind, and the less frequently 
it is the " source of politics " the better it will be. 

The other source of friction to which we have referred 
is to be discerned in the increasing inclination" of the Presi- 
dent toward secretiveness. This, as we have said, is an aban- 
donment of his former and more commendable policy. We 
all remember his admirable denunciations of " secret govern- 
ment " and his high professions of devotion to transparent 
openness. " My hobby," he declared, " is the hobby of pub- 
licity. I cannot imagine any portion of the public business 
which can be privately and confidentially dealt with. The 
root of all evil in politics is privacy and concealment." Yet 
there has of late in his administration been a conduct of 
affairs with a degree of secrecy unprecedented in American 
history. Of this, two examples will be sufficiently illumina- 
ting. Senator Chamberlain made some strong charges con- 
cerning what he regarded as the inefficiency of the Admin- 
istration, particularly in the War Department; and the reply 
of the Administration, made through the Secretary of War, 
was that Mr. Chamberlain was uninformed of the really 
great achievements of that Department — in brief, did not 
know what the Administration was doing. (The Presi- 
dent's personal reply we have already cited.) 

Now the obvious rejoinder, not for Mr. Chamberlain 
but for the nation to make, is that the Senator and his 
colleagues ought to have known all about it, and the Admin- 
istration should have seen to it that they were kept constantly 
informed to the fullest degree of the work that was being 
done. It may be that it is desirable to keep a great many 
facts secret, concerning our preparations for the prosecution 
of the war. With that we are fully agreed; though we do 
think that American citizens are entitled to know as much 
about their own affairs as their enemies across the sea are 
permitted to know about them. But it is an indescribable 
anomaly for some of the most important details of admin- 
istration to be kept secret from the very Chairman of that 
Committee of the Senate which is charged with the duty 
and responsibility of devising ways and means for the prose- 
cution of the work. Of what profit is it to have a Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs if it is not to know what the 
War Department is doing? Would not a rubber stamp 
do as well? We should think that one of the first, most 
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important and certainly most welcome duties of the Secre- 
tary of War should be to keep constantly and intimately in 
touch with the committees of both Houses on Military 
Affairs. In no other way could the prompt and ungrudg- 
ing support of Congress be so certainly assured. 

Again, strongly resenting the proposal of Congress to 
provide for a reorganization of the Executive departments 
by the creation of a War Cabinet and a Secretaryship of 
Munitions, the President sent to Congress as the alternative 
an omnibus, blank check bill, giving him autocratic author- 
ity to make any changes he pleased in the Executive depart- 
ments, without in the least indicating what the changes were 
to be. Under the bill as drafted he could have combined 
the Treasury Department and the Labor Department in 
one, and could have made the Navy Department a bureau 
of the Department of Agriculture. Now, we have no idea 
that any such extravagant excursions were contemplated by 
the President, and we are quite confident that some con- 
siderable reorganization of departments and bureaus, for the 
elimination of red tape and the consolidation of responsi- 
bility, is highly desirable. But we must regard it as extraor- 
dinary for even the President, occupying what he esteems 
to be the " Throne of Administration," to ask to be invested 
with so sweeping powers without the slightest intimation as 
to the extent to which and the direction in which they are 
to be exercised. For the President to object to Congress's 
so much as considering a change in the organization of the 
Executive departments, and in the next breath to ask it to 
give him autocratic power to do anything with them that 
he wishes, is certainly apt to give rise to regrettable friction. 
It was observed that as soon as, a few days later, some 
explanations and assurances concerning the proposed reor- 
ganizations were forthcoming, the opposition to such a 
measure began to abate. There was no opposition to reor- 
ganization, per se. All recognized that it was desirable. But 
there was a very strong conviction that sweeping changes 
in the Executive department of the Government ought not 
to be authorized without the legislative representatives of 
the people having some inkling of what they were to be. 
Had the President's executive reorganization bill been pre- 
pared and introduced in that spirit of publicity which the 
President himself formerly so much commended and boasted, 
it might have been enacted, nem. con., within three days. 
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When the President went before Congress and frankly 
disclosed the course and condition of our relations with Ger- 
many, there was an instantaneous and most favorable 
response to his proposal of a suspension of diplomatic inter- 
course. When he similarly made known the necessity for 
accepting Germany's arrogant gage of war, there was a 
similar response, as prompt, as ungrudging and as unani- 
mous as even he could have wished. Such, indeed, has been 
the case on every occasion when, with his unsurpassed powers 
of elucidation and persuasive argument, he has sought 
coordination and cooperation of the Executive and Legis- 
lative departments. And what has been done can be done 
again. All that is needed to abate friction — all that was 
needed to avoid it — is the renewal and maintenance of that 
frank policy of confidence and cooperation. 

Congress must recognize that the President is bearing, 
like the Weary Titan, " the load well nigh not to be borne," 
and must be helpful to him and not add to his embarrass- 
ments. The President, too, needs to realize that Congress 
is just as much concerned as he in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, and that it is seeking to aid and not to 
hinder him. The two must confide in each other. They 
must be coordinated. We are fighting for Democracy. It 
would be lamentable at such a time for Democrats to fight 
among themselves; or show Democracy to be inefficient; or 
to compel Democracy to be transformed, even temporarily, 
into Autocracy. 



THE HUNNISHNESS OF THE HUN 

It is now and then worth while to recall a bit of history, 
to point a present moral. We now and then meet with some- 
one, " good, easy man," who is so forgetful of the not distant 
past that he regards the present perversity of Germany as 
quite a new thing, and the moral degeneracy of William the 
Damned as an unprecedented phenomenon; and without 
being unduly pessimistic we are inclined to fear that a great 
many of our complacent and more or less oblivious fellow 
citizens cherish that same delusion ; the fact being that the tur- 
pitude of the Kaiser and his Huns in our day is nothing but 
the logical and consistent culmination of a policy which had 
its origin at least as far back as that Great Frederick who, 
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with his grandfather and himself, constitutes the trinity of the 
Kaiser's adoration, and which was especially emphasized, re- 
adopted and developed in the circumstances and ways and 
means of the creation of the present Prussianized empire. 

Mr. James Brown Scott, in his monumental work on In- 
ternational Relations Between the United States and Ger- 
many, August 1, 1914-April 6, 1917, reminds us of many 
pertinent facts of history to this effect; of which space will 
permit us to cite no more than two. These remind us of the 
almost incredible moral turpitude with which the creation of 
the present German Empire was marked. It is unpleasant to 
believe such things of Bismarck, who despite his crimes was 
one of the world's greatest constructive statesmen, and we 
could not do so had he not himself confirmed them, with 
cynical exultation in their efficiency. 

One is, of course, the familiar incident of Bismarck's 
deliberately falsifying the Ems telegraphic dispatch, for the 
direct purpose of provoking France into a declaration of 
war. He had long before determined upon a war, as a means 
of unifying Germany under Prussian suzerainty, of crushing 
Germany's only continental rival, of enriching the German 
treasury with a huge cash indemnity, and of securing a slice 
of French territory which Germany needed for the mineral 
wealth which it contained. But in order to assure the first 
aim, German unity, and also in order to win the sympathy, or 
at least assure the neutrality, of other Powers, it was highly 
desirable that France should declare the war and make the 
attack, so that Germany could pose before the world as being 
on the defensive and could thus with the better grace demand 
an indemnity at the end. 

Try as hard as he could, however, Bismarck was unable 
to provoke France into a quarrel, until the dispatch in ques- 
tion presented an opportunity. Had he transmitted it hon- 
estly, as it was written, peace would have remained unbroken. 
But hy maliciously falsifying it, by garbling its contents and 
suppressing an essential portion of them, he made it a certain 
provocation to immediate war, at a time when he knew that 
France was quite unprepared while Germany was fully pre- 
pared. He kept the monstrous falsification, of course, a pro- 
found secret until after the war, when it was too late to undo 
its effects. It was only because of that falsification, it was 
only because they were deceived into believing that France 
was really the aggressor, that Bavaria and other German 
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States were prevailed upon to ally themselves with Prussia 
in what they mistakenly supposed to be a war of defence 
against French aggression. 

That was in 1870. Just forty-four years later came a sin- 
gularly close parallel. William the Damned had decided 
upon war with France, in order again to crush her and rob 
her and steal some more of her rich soil. But in order to 
obey the German Constitution, and in order to command the 
support of his ally, Austria-Hungary, it was necessary to 
make it appear that France had begun the war and that Ger- 
many was on the defensive. Not having the subtlety of Bis- 
marck, and not having a chance to forge or garble a telegram, 
he simply lied. He declared that France had begun the war 
by an unprovoked and hostile military invasion of Germany 
and the commission therein of overt acts of war. Afterward 
it was officially confessed that there was not a word of truth 
in this. But it was " a good enough Morgan until after elec- 
tion." It served its purpose, and the war of 1914 was 
founded on a lie, as that of 1870 had been founded on a forg- 
ery. There was nothing extraordinary in the later crime. 
It was simply the logical successor of the former one. Will- 
iam the Damned showed himself an apt pupil of the Pilot 
whom he had dropped. 

The other incident which Mr. Scott recalls to mind pre- 
ceded this by a few years, but was a part of the same infernal 
intrigue ; and it was nothing less than the Prussian Govern- 
ment's practical connivance at an attempt to assassinate the 
Czar of Russia. This was on the occasion of Alexander's 
visit to Paris, along with the other European sovereigns, at 
the international exhibition of 1867. Already Bismarck was 
planning for war against France, and was scheming to pre- 
vent any other country from coming to the aid of that power 
when the might of united Germany should be crushing it. 
Above all he was solicitous concerning the attitude and 
course of Russia, and he feared that during the visit to 
Paris the Czar might become too friendly with Napoleon III, 
who was then at the zenith of his reign. 

When, therefore, one of Bismarck's innumerable spies 
brought word that a young Pole was preparing to assassinate 
the Czar in the streets of Paris, the Prussian statesman hailed 
it as a godsend. He saw in it an opportunity at once to 
alienate Alexander from France and to win his grateful 
friendship for Prussia. He therefore gave orders to his 
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spies that the matter should not be disclosed to the French 
police, but that the would-be assassin should be permitted to 
proceed with his murderous attempt; but that a Prussian spy 
should be at hand to interfere at the last moment so as to 
deflect the shot from the imperial target. Thus, Bismarck 
reckoned, the Czar would be led to think that Napoleon had 
not sufficiently safeguarded him, and would in consequence 
be estranged from France ; while at the same time he would 
be grateful to Prussia because a Prussian had saved his life. 

The very day before the commission of the crime one of 
Bismarck's jackals reported the matter to him, saying: 

" I have, of course, been very careful not to put the as- 
sassin under arrest; but I have given orders to one of my best 
agents to follow him step by step and not to leave him." 

To this, Bismarck replied: 

"Well done; . . and one of your agents, without 
doing anything to prevent the shooting, will take hold of the 
arm of the assassin and deflect the mortal shot. . . . Thus 
while the crime will be averted, the attempt will remain. 
. . . Realizing that the French police were not able to 
protect him, Czar Alexander will leave France with the most 
unfavorable impression." 

Next day at Longchamps the shot was fired, as Bismarck 
intended it to be; the assassin's arm was struck at the moment 
and the shot went wild; and the neutrality of Russia was 
assured in the coming war. That is to say, in order to gain a 
diplomatic point Bismarck deliberately compounded a felony. 
He permitted the Czar to be made the target of an assassin's 
bullet, trusting to the good luck and quick act of a bystander 
to disturb the aim at the very moment when the trigger was 
being pulled. If the bullet had found its mark and the Czar 
had been killed, Bismarck would have been a party to the 
murder, as guilty as the actual slayer himself. We should 
doubt if the modern history of the world contains another 
equally atrocious example of cold-blooded villainy — unless it 
be that, as many have charged on very plausible grounds, the 
murder of the Austrian Heir Presumptive and his wife at 
Sarajevo was planned and ordered by the Austrian court at 
German instigation, in order to provide a pretext for the 
present war. 

This happened, it is true, half a century ago. But it is 
of present pertinence as a reminder of the moral principles 
upon which the Hohenzollern German Empire was founded, 
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and which were inculcated in his youth into the mind of the 
perverted criminal who now occupies the German throne. 
These two incidents afford, moreover, so striking a precedent 
parallel to the suspected circumstances and known facts of 
the present war as to provoke a certain wonder at the poverty 
of German ingenuity. In 1867 and 1870 the modus operandi 
was first to connive at attempted murder, and then to lie. 
In 1914 it was, first to connive at actual murder, and then to 
he. Can the much vaunted inventive genius of Germany 
devise no other method of starting a great war, that it is 
content with such repetition? 

These things are profitable to recall, too, because they in- 
form us of the character of the foe with which we have to 
deal, and give to the world the amplest vindication that could 
be desired of the President's demand that in the making of 
peace we shall have some more reputable and trustworthy 
government to deal with than that of the perjured and mur- 
derous Hohenzollerns. It would be nothing short of insult- 
ing to ask self-respecting peoples to enter into negotiations 
with a government whose ordinary methods of diplomacy 
comprise forgery and assassination. We have spoken of the 
principles which prevailed at the founding of the German 
Empire. They were Prussian principles, enunciated and 
adopted by the founder of Prussia's power. " Know once 
and for all," said Frederick the Great, " that in the matter 
of kingcraft we take when we can, and that we are never 
wrong unless we have to give back what we have taken." That 
is the spirit of the Hohenzollem Hun. Any theft — of Po- 
land, of Schleswig-Holstein, of Alsace-Lorraine — is to be 
approved so long as it is successful. The only evil is, to be 
compelled to relinquish the loot. 

Upon such a basis as that, this country cannot stand, nor 
can it maintain relations of friendship and confidence with 
any power that does so. Such principles and practices as 
those of the Hohenzollerns are an offence and a menace to 
civilization and to democracy. They are no more to be com- 
promised with than is a mad dog or a pestilence. The only 
way to deal with them is to destroy them, and to destroy all 
who persist in them. Those who renounce them, and replace 
them with the principles of civilized States, may be welcomed 
back into the fellowship of peace-loving and law-abiding 
nations. But for those who cling to practices of perjury 
and assassination, there is nothing left but the application 
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of the inexorable rule, They that take the sword shall perish 
by the sword. 



BRAZIL'S INTEREST IN THE WAR 

Brazil's entry into the war is abundantly explicable 
and justifiable on several grounds. We are not inclined so 
greatly to vaunt ourselves as to attribute it chiefly to Brazil's 
friendship for the United States and her desire to follow our 
example and to give us support, though we have good reason 
for believing that those motives were by no means without 
force. Another powerful reason is found in Brazil's prompt 
and comprehensive recognition of Germany's violation of in- 
ternational law and of the obligation incumbent upon every 
law-abiding State to resent such action and to suppress it if 
need be with force and arms. 

A third reason, from the purely selfish point of view the 
strongest of all, was supplied by Germany's scarcely dissem- 
bled intention some day to dismember Brazil and to plant 
upon some of its fragments a German colonial empire. It 
was with that end in view that German settlers flocked by 
thousands into those five southern States of Brazil, the 
climate and other conditions of which were most favorable 
for their residence. It was for that purpose that those set- 
tlers remained German in language and customs, and saw 
to it that their children and children's children did the same. 
Years ago a German traveler and publicist, Dr. Leyser, 
writing in The North American Review, blurted out the 
truth: 

" Nowhere are our colonies, those loyal offshoots from the 
mother root, so promising as here. To-day in these provinces 
over thirty per cent, of the inhabitants are Germans, or of 
German descent, and the ratio of their natural increase far 
exceeds that of the Portuguese. Surely to us belongs this 
part of the world, and the key to it all is Santa Catharina, 
stretching from the harbor of San Francisco far into the 
interior, with its hitherto undeveloped, hardly suspected 
wealth. Here, indeed, in Southern Brazil, is a rich and 
healthy land, where the German immigrant may retain his 
nationality, where for all that is comprised in the word ' Ger- 
manismus ' a glorious future smiles." 

That and some other utterances of the same tenor were 
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regarded as indiscreet, and the Wilhelmstrasse hastened to 
counteract them with camouflage. Under instructions from 
his Imperial Master the German Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, Speck von Sternburg, wrote to The North American 
Review denying that Germany had any thought of seizing a 
part of South America, and arguing that there was no 
ulterior significance whatever in the German colonization of 
Southern Brazil. 

The speciousness and insincerity of his representations 
and arguments were, however, readily recognizable, and they 
were recognized by all well informed and thoughtful men, 
both here and in Brazil. It was doubtless true, as the Wil- 
helmstrasse represented, that many, perhaps most, of the 
German settlers in Brazil became naturalized Brazilian citi- 
zens. But that meant nothing, seeing that Germany, alone 
of all nations, maintained a system of dual allegiance, under 
which a German subject could swear allegiance to a foreign 
country and become a citizen of it without forfeiting his Ger- 
man nationality and allegiance; his explicit renunciation of 
all allegiance to Germany in his naturalization oath being 
regarded as merely so much camouflage, uttered with a con- 
venient " mental reservation." 

Moreover, it was actually to Germany's interest, it was a 
part of the plot, to have these colonists become Brazilian citi- 
zens. That was the means by which a German conquest of 
Brazil, perhaps of all South America, was to be effected 
without violating the Monroe Doctrine or giving the United 
States cause for intervention. It was recognized that this 
country would not for a moment permit aliens to overthrow 
the Brazilian Government or to seize Brazilian territory. 
But it was also perceived that the United States was strongly 
committed to the principle of self-determination, and to that, 
also, of non-intervention in civil strife or even in intra- Amer- 
ican conflicts. It did not intervene when a revolution over- 
threw one government and set up another; when a part of a 
South American republic revolted and seceded, or when one 
South American State went to war with another and an- 
nexed some of its territory as spoils of victory. 

It was upon the basis of these principles that Germany 
looked for conquest in Brazil. Said a distinguished German 
diplomat to the writer of these lines: " You concede the right 
of people to determine their own form of government, do you 
not; and, therefore, the right of revolution? Yes; because 
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your own government was founded upon that principle. 
Then if the citizens — the citizens, mind you — of some of the 
Brazilian States become dissatisfied with the government of 
that country, and decided to set up an independent govern- 
ment of their own, you could not object; no? Very well. 
You also concede the right of independent American States 
to go to war with each other, and even to annex each other's 
land by way of indemnity or otherwise; do you not? Yes; I 
remember that you did not intervene when Chili went to war 
with Bolivia and Peru, and when she annexed as spoils of 
war some of their most valuable territory, depriving Bolivia 
altogether of her frontage upon the sea. So; I assume that 
if the new States formed of former States of Brazil were in 
time to find cause for war with the remnant of Brazil, you 
would not forbid it, nor would you intervene if as a result of 
that war the new States took some more Brazilian territory. 
Or, if in time this new State became involved in war with 
some other South American republic, and whipped it, and 
took some of its territory, would you consider that a violation 
of the Doctrine of Monroe? I think not, and so I think that 
you will some day find it difficult, at least on the ground of 
Monroeism, to check the development of Germanismus in the 
Western Hemisphere." 

So Albrecht Wirth, in his Volkstum und Weltmacht in 
der Geschichte, ten years before the war, declared: " If we 
do not soon acquire new territory, a frightful catastrophe is 
inevitable. It signifies little whether it be in Brazil, in 
Siberia, in Anatolia or in South Africa." 

These German designs upon Brazil, and through her upon 
all South America, have been perfectly well known in that 
country. It was realized there, long before our own short- 
sighted and happy-go-lucky pacifists perceived it, that Amer- 
ica would have in the near future to defend itself against a 
hostile Germany, just as a century ago it had to defend itself 
against the menace of the German-inspired Holy Alliance. 
At Rio de Janeiro no secret was made of the fact, no matter 
how much it may have been ignored or pooh-poohed here, 
that it was for protection against Germany that the two great 
dreadnoughts, Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo, were built ten 
years ago, and that at the same time a universal military 
service law was enacted. 

The apprehensions of that time are now realized, and Bra- 
zil is not as unready as we to meet them. That is why she 
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has entered the war so promptly and with so much potential 
efficiency. It is a war for which she has been preparing, and 
which she recognizes to be a war for the preservation of her 
own integrity as well as for the vindication of international 
law and the safeguarding of democracy throughout the 
world. 



LOSS OF TRADE AND NEED OF SHIPS 

It may seem strange to speak of the decline in foreign 
trade which we are suffering, seeing that the much-quoted 
figures for last year show a substantial increase in both ex- 
ports and imports over those for 1916 and of course for 
any preceding year. It must be remembered, however, that 
these figures express values and not volumes. There has 
been an increase in the gross value of our commerce in both 
directions, but there has also been an increase in the prices 
of most commodities, and there is reason to suspect that the 
latter increase has been the greater of the two, in which case 
we must conclude that there has been an actual decrease in 
the quantities of goods shipped. 

Thus there was in 1917 over 1916 an increase of some- 
thing more than 13 per cent in the total value of exports, 
and of 23 per cent in that of imports. But at the same time 
there was, it is estimated, an increase of at least 30 per cent 
on the average prices of the commodities dealt in. If that 
estimate be correct, there was a considerable diminution of 
the volume of trade. A further analysis of the figures show 
us where the chief loss occurred, and suggests graphically 
the effect of war conditions upon commerce and the increas- 
ing urgency of the needs of our Allies. 

It seems probable that the only countries of Europe to 
which we sent as much volume in 1917 as in 1916 were Italy 
and Spain. To them our total exports increased respectively 
88 and 44 per cent; or somewhat more than the average 
rise in prices. To several other countries there was a smaller 
increase, not so great as that in prices. To France, for 
example, the total increase was less than 10 per cent; to 
Russia in Europe it was less than 2 per cent; and to the 
United Kingdom it was less than 7 per cent. Such small 
increases, against a rise in prices of from three to fifteen 
times as much can mean only one thing, that those coun- 
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tries received a much less quantity of goods from us last 
year than the year before. Seeing that their own capacity 
for production — of food, at any rate — was less, as was also 
their ability to procure supplies elsewhere, we can begin to 
understand how serious a scarcity now besets them, and can 
understand both the strict rationing system which has been 
adopted in Great Britain and France, and the eager and 
urgent desire which those countries have for our long-prom- 
ised expansion of our merchant marine. 

The other European countries have, of course, fared still 
worse, seeing that there has been a decrease in the total value 
of their receipts from us. Our exports to Belgium declined 
26 per cent, to Denmark 25 per cent, to the Netherlands 
25 per cent, to Greece 75 per cent, to Norway 6 per cent, 
and to Sweden 57 per cent. Take into account with these 
figures the 30 per cent increase in prices, and the shrinkage 
of the volume of their receipts is realized to have been 
enormous. 

So far as the Scandinavian countries and the Nether- 
lands are concerned, the diminution of trade might be 
attributed largely to the embargo which was directed against 
them on account of their diversion of goods to Germany. 
In the cases of our Allies, however, it must be attributed 
in part to the ravages of the U-boats against cargo shipping, 
and partly to the use of shipping for the transportation of 
our troops and their supplies to France and therefore the 
diversion of it from the work of supplying our Allies. 

These conditions are further emphasized by the contrast 
between our trade with Europe and that with other parts 
of the world. Thus to Canada our exports, not by ship but 
by land routes, were 37 per cent more than in 1916, mean- 
ing some increase in volume; and to Mexico the increase was 
no less than 105 per cent, or more than to any other country, 
an indication of improving relations with that country and 
improving conditions within it. To Brazil and to Argen- 
tina there was an increase of 40 per cent each, and to Chili 
of 72 per cent. Of course in our commerce with those coun- 
tries there is no trouble from U-boats. To Cuba and to 
Central America the increase was only 19 and 13 per cent 
respectively, presumably indicating a decrease in volume. 

Exports to China increased 29 per cent, and to the 
British East Indies 26 per cent, showing a slight loss in 
quantity; and to British South Africa 21 per cent, showing 
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a larger loss. To Russia in Asia there was an actual loss 
in values of 22 per cent, with of course a very large decline 
in volume. To Australia and New Zealand there was a 
decrease of 6 per cent in value, and a loss of volume. But 
to Japan, perhaps largely because she sent her own ships 
for the goods, there was an increase in values of no less than 
70 per cent, while our own Philippines again showed their 
commercial worth to us with an increase of 73 per cent. 

These figures may be disappointing to some, who 
imagined from the statistics of total values that our for- 
eign trade was enormously increasing in volume and that 
we were abundantly supplying the needs of our Allies. 
They should serve as a potent stimulus to all thoughtful 
Americans to do with increased energy and efficiency two 
things of capital importance. One is, to increase our pro- 
duction of foodstuffs of all kinds, so as to meet our own 
needs and the needs of our Allies, without, if possible, the 
strict rationing which now is necessary. The other is, to 
build ships, to build ships, and yet again to build ships, 
with all the energy that ever has been credited to our much- 
boasted American enterprise. 

The bald, bare facts of the case are that while the needs 
of our Allies have been increasing, our supplies to them 
have been diminishing, and that with the increasing number 
of men whom, Mr. Baker says, we are to send across the ocean 
in the near future, our capacity to supply our Allies will be 
still further lessened unless at the same time we increase 
greatly our cargo-carrying tonnage. That is why one of 
the supreme duties and necessities of the time is to think 
ships, to talk ships, to plan ships, to build ships, to place 
in commission ships, ships, SHIPS I 



